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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By S. R. Littlewood 


_ important events of the month have 
been, on the whole, more in the organiser’s 
than in the dramatist’s domain. No very great 
masterpiece has made its first appearance in 
London, still, we have been favoured with 
two first plays of remarkable promise and other 
entertaining achievements. 

Although it tackles a difficult theme and one 
_that demands a background of historical 
knowledge and interest in the audience— 
hazardous qualities even now—Mr. Norman 
Ginsbury’s “Viceroy Sarah” has made an 
effective entry to the regular stage at the 
Whitehall. It is a play of courage, cleverness 
and insight. However long its first run may 
happen to be, I fancy we shall see it cropping 
up in repertory theatres and elsewhere for 
quite a long while. 

The difficulty is that its intimate portraits 
of the first Duchess of Marlborough, of Queen 
Anne, of Abigail Marsham, and of Marl- 
borough himself demand a quartette of sup- 
premely fine players such as do not often find 
themselves together in present-day casts. It 
needs people who can not only create characters 
but either satisfy or replace our preconceptions. 
In plays like Mr. Ginsbury’s this counts for 
a good deal. I do not think, by the way, that 
it matters much his having been anticipated by 
Scribe’s very artificial comedy “Le Verre 
@Eau,” which hardly one in a thousand of 
present-day playgoers is likely to have seen or 
tead. I should have done neither myself if 
Thad not had to appear in it as a small boy. 

I did not think Miss Irene Vanbrugh quite 
so good a Sarah—at any rate on the first 
night—as Miss Edith Evans was in the original 


production at the “‘Arts.” Miss Vanbrugh is 
full of fire and intelligence ; but she does not 
altogether suggest the substantial and domin- 
ant intriguer the great duchess remained to 
the end of her days. Perhaps in this she is 
fulfilling Mr. Ginsbury’s wishes. He empha- 
sizes very beautifully her devotion as wife and 
mother. However, Miss Vanbrugh carries 
all the set comedy-scenes magnificently. Miss 
Barbara Everest’s doddering Queen Anne 
remains the most daringly original thing in 
the play. Miss Olga Lindo makes Abigail 
Marsham a very hopeful candidate for honours 
as a dramatic classic in defiant submission. 
Marlborough is, of course, bound to be a 
disappointment. One cannot expect a man of 
supreme genius to be completely represented 
except by an actor of supreme genius. Mr. 
Robert Rendel does all that could be reason- 
ably hoped for. 

The other first play is a very different affair. 
This is “Barnet’s Folly,” the West-Country 
Comedy which has found its way to the 
Haymarket from Brighton through Birming- 
ham. ‘The author, Mr. A. J. Coles, known to 
the programme as “Jan Stewer,” proves a 
ready-equipped master, both as actor and as 
author, of simple dialect comedy on familiar 
“Phillpotts” lines. He himself played Churdles 
Ashe in the radio-version of ““The Farmer’s 
Wife.” The character of old George Grow- 
sell, which he himself takes in his own play, 
is quite unashamedly on the same lines. But 
it is not a personal imitation. Mr. Coles’ 
manner is his own. 

The story of how Farmer Lannacott was 
saved from ruin by the son of the man who had 
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done him wrong, with wedding bells and 
happiness for the farmer’s daughter, takes us 
back definitely enough to the old melodramas 
it comes from. But the humour and the 
sentiment are just the right Haymarket stuff. 
Miss Muriel Aked has a triumphant character- 
success as Hannah Mudge, the spinster house- 
keeper. If Mr. Herbert Lomas as Farmer 
Lannacott does not attempt to suggest any 
especial part of the West Country, the 
simple appeal of his distresses “gets over” 
perfectly. 

An altogether delightful little play of the 
month has been for me Mr. Ross Williamson’s 
“The Seven Deadly Virtues” at the Gate. 
It has the merit of attacking a big theme 
without any trace of pretentiousness. The 
elderly questioner who goes through life 
finding it by no means so easy to decide what 
is the right thing to do becomes a real creation. 
He does so in the hands both of Mr. William- 
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son and of Mr. Hedley Briggs, who shows 
himself with this production an actor of 
invaluable insight and quiet competence, 
The play is essentially for an intimate theatre 
—all talk, maybe ; but talk worth hearing. 

In “The Man of Yesterday” at the St. 
Martin’s the adaptation from Bommart made 
by the late Dion Titheradge I was a little 
disappointed. One expected something bigger 
from the idea of the man with his memory of 
eighteen years wiped out, facing modern life 
as a young soldier direct from the Somme 
battlefields. It becomes little else but 
personal comedy of a nervous subject married 
to a fussy wife whom a kindly doctor allows 
to run away with a pretty and sympathetic 
young nurse. Nonetheless, thanks to some 
brilliant acting by Mr. Leslie Banks, Mr. 
C. V. France, Miss Anne Todd, and Miss 
Gillian Lind, it pleasantly fulfils the smaller 
ambition. 


AT LAST—A NATIONAL THEATRE! 


By Geoffrey Whitworth 


B hy present movement to establish a 
National Theatre for Britain dates from the 
year 1908, when the Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre Committee came into being. 
But for the war the theatre itself might now be 
in existence. But recent years have not been 
propitious for the raising of funds on a large 
scale, and it is only now that the Committee 
have decided to make a serious effort to in- 
crease the amount of {£150,000 already in 
their hands, to the total of £500,000, which 
would suffice at any rate to make a beginning 
in the establishment of the theatre. 
Members of the British Drama League will 
be glad to know of this renewed activity, for 
ever since its inception the League has been 
solidly behind this scheme. References to the 
need for a National Theatre appeared on our 
first prospectus issued in 1919, and since then 
at various times the League has taken steps 
to support the work of the National Theatre 
Committee. For instance, in 1924 we organised 
a competition for designs for a National 
Theatre, the winning design in which was 
turned into a Model and exhibited at the 
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British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. Five 
years later a special National Theatre Number 
of “Drama” was published, containing a good 
deal of information on the whole subject, and 
a brave list of eminent sympathisers with the 
scheme. Then, in 1931, we initiated the 
“National Theatre Guild,” which fell into 
abeyance owing to the financial slump, but 
which will now be revived. Moreover, at 
several Annual Meetings and Conferences of 
the League resolutions have been passed, 
almost unanimously, which have committed 
the League to vital support of the National 
Theatre Committee at such time as it should 
decide to take action. 


Resolution passed by the Annual General 
Meeting on July 1, 1921 :Proposed by The Right 
Hon, J. R. Clynes, M.P. Seconded by Mr. J. 
Fisher White— 


“That as Great Britain stands almost at one among 
civilised communities in her lack of a National 
Theatre supported by public funds and seeking no 
profit but the enhancement of dramatic art, this 
meeting resolves that the Government should be 
asked to give formal recognition to the attempt to 
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establish a National Theatre ; and with a view to a 
practical result, the Government should be asked to 
initiate an enquiry into the whole subject. As the 
interest of the Drama League and its constituent 
bodies must, naturally, centre in such a significant 
achievement, the members of the League pledge 
themselves to its encouragement by every means 
in their power.” 


Resolution passed by the Annual General 
Meeting on July 3, 1925: Proposed by Mr. 
Holford Knight, K.C., M.P. Seconded by Mr. 
George O. Sharman— 

“That this meeting deplores the delay in the 
foundation of a National Theatre, but reaffirms the 
belief of the British Drama League that no theatre 
can tightly be termed “National” unless building, 
equipment, and endowment are adequate to the 
presenting of British Drama both old and new, at 
its best.” 


Resolution passed by the Annual General 
Meeting on July 1, 1927: Proposed by Mr. 
Holford Knight, K.C., M.P. Seconded by Mr. 
5S. M. Fox— 

“That the British Drama League reaffirms its sup- 
port of the movement for a National Theatre and 
urges the speediest prosecution of the project con- 
sistent with the establishment of a playhouse which, 
as regards site and endowment, shall be worthy of 
a national Institution.” 


Resolution passed at the Northampton 
Conference on October 26, 1929: Proposed by 
Mr. Robert Young. Seconded by Mr. Norman 
Marshall— 

“That this Conference of the British Drama League 
believing that the Government is in sympathy with 
the idea and establishment of a National Theatre and 
would favourably consider a practical and agreed 
scheme to this end, requests the Council to take early 
and energetic measures to achieve this great object.” 


Resolution passed by the Annual General 
Meeting on June 30, 1930: Proposed by Mr. 
Holford Knight, K.C., M.P. Seconded by Mr. 
F. E. Doran— 


“That this meeting endorses the Council’s recom- 
mendation for an intensive National Theatre propa- 
ganda during the Autumn and Winter.” 


Resolution passed at the Exeter Conference 
on November 1, 1930: Proposed by Mr. George 
O. Sharman. Seconded by Mr. J. Sheppard— 

“That the League’s Council should consider ways 


and means for inaugurating a Propaganda Fund on 
behalf of the National Theatre.” 


On the above resolutions two remarks may 
be made: (1) It is evident that the League is 
fully aware of the magnitude of the task ahead, 
and that we should be seriously disturbed by 
any scheme which did less than full justice to 
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the ideal laid down by the first promoters of 
the National Theatre. (2). The names of 
those who moved and seconded the resolutions 
show how wide is the scope and interest which 
the National Theatre scheme has evoked. 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Hull, take their 
place with Northampton and London through 
their spokesmen, Mr. George O. Sharman, 
Mr. F. E. Doran, Mr. J. Sheppard, and 
Mr. Robert Young. Such indications of wide- 
spread support involve a national theatre pro- 
gramme which shall be the real concern of 
the Provinces no less than of London. 

On both the above counts it will be found 
that the Appeal Prospectus, when issued to 
the public, will be reassuring. 

In the first place, although the {£500,000 
asked for is a large sum, the promoters of the 
Appeal are careful to suggest that it does not 
represent the total which may be necessary for 
the complete expression of the National Theatre 
ideal. If any reader thinks that a sum of even 
£1,000,000 would be too much, he should 
be reminded that the foundation of a National 
Theatre does not simply imply the purchase 
of a site and the building of a theatre, but 
also its endowment. ‘[hat really is the heart 
of the problem. For it is by the freedom of 
the theatre from financial anxiety that its value 
will be tested and proved. The sum asked 
by the Committee, compared with the cost of 
establishing a great Cathedral or City Art 
Gallery is moderate. It is only as a result 
of the inferior position that the art of the theatre 
has hitherto held in public estimation that such 
an amount can seem to anyone excessive. 

As to the claim of the theatre on the support 
of the whole country, that, I believe, will be 
fully made out. The objects of the theatre 
definitely include the provision of provincial 
tours by the National Theatre Company, and 
for close liaison between the National Theatre 
and the various repertory movements through- 
out the land. 

Lord Lytton, who leads the present revival, 
is being assisted by an Executive Appeal 
Committee consisting of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton, Mr. Sydney Carroll, Mr. Holford 
Knight, and the present writer, with Major 
H. E. Crawfurd as Appeal Director, and Mr. 
Harvey Lloyd as organiser. The full Appeal 
will shortly be circulated to all members of the 
British Drama League, and we hope that one 
of the most powerful channels of support 
may be found among the League’s members. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A GERMAN 






STATE THEATRE 


By I. P. Morgan 


HERE are few towns in Great Britain, 
even in these days of art and culture, that 
can boast of a really well equipped modern 
theatre. They are expensive of course, and 
despite the enthusiasm: of artistic endeavour, 
the theatres of to-day are very much up against 
hard times and the competition of the cinema. 
This may be said to be universal, but there are 
certain European municipalities who have the 
commendable intelligence to foster the growth 
of music and dramatic art by contributing the 
all important financial aid. 

As far back as 1910, Freiburg, the capital of 
Germany’s Black Forest Country, decided that 
it must have a theatre. One can almost hear 
the Counsellors in the Rathus Council Chamber 
saying, “We must have something good, 
worthy of the town, and nothing but the best 
will do.” And they built one of granite 
from their own Black Forest quarries, massive, 
majestic,—a tribute to the past, present, and 
future of the Theatre. 

It cost its citizens seven million marks, and 
still continues to cost them a fair percentage 
of its up-keep. From an economic point of 
view it might be considered an expensive 
luxury, but it is certainly one that gives added 
status to the town already famous for its 
University and Cathedral, and also one that 
might well be regarded as a privilege to pay for. 

The semi-circular arched entrance, faced 
and flanked with mosaic pavement, lawns and 
shrubs, is as imposing as it is inviting, and the 
whole building inside and out has a pleasing 
restraint of embellishment which strikes a 
note of simple dignity. The entrance hall 
particularly characterises this with the simplest 
design in satin walnut panelling, marble and 
bronze. 

The auditorium seats two thousand, but has 
nothing to distinguish it from that of most 
theatres, except that the seats themselves are 
less comfortable,—quite half of them being 
wooden and definitely hard. Even the best are 
unsprung, but there is some compensation in 
the fact that the average German is physically 
well equipped to meet this hardship. 
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It is noticeable in Germany that utility is 
more prevalent than luxury, and if the seats 
are open to some criticism the stage manage- 
ment and equipment would meet the demands 
of the most critical, The German character- 
istic thoroughness and efficiency prevail 
everywhere. Disorder is something unknown, 
The task of keeping a classified repertory 
of the enormous amount of scenery, furniture 
and dresses used in the many operas and plays 
produced, can be anything but an easy one, 
and the sight of stacks and stacks of scenery, 
corridors and corridors of furniture, and rooms 
and rooms of dresses, (13,000 costumes in all) 
arranged with the neatness and precision of 
museum exhibits, leaves a lasting impression. 

Dresses and scenery and also stage properties 
including cows, complete in every detail except 
the milk supply, are designed and made on the 
premises in workrooms set apart, and this is 
work that goes on throughout the year. 

There are two fine rehearsal rooms, one for 
musical and one for dramatic performances, 
the stage being reserved for the final dress 
rehearsals. The dressing rooms range con- 
veniently near, and here again utility is very 
much in evidence. One is inclined to wonder 
if our English ‘“‘stars” would readily accept 
such modest accommodation, especially if asked 
to share it, for here it is customary for an 
actor or actress to share a dressing room with 
a star singer—a tactical arrangement adopted 
to prevent possible friction from professional 
jealousy. 

The season programmes are ambitious and 
include all the best operas, plays (especially 
those of Shakespeare), and symphony concerts, 
and some of the greatest living composers have 
performed. With such a splendid revolving 
stage it is easy to imagine some exceedingly 
fine productions. It’s dimensions are enor- 
mous, yet it is worked and controlled with 
magical ease. In fact the mere pressing of a 
lever or a button appears capable of trans- 
forming the whole stage in a few moments. 
An eighty feet scenery curtain revolving round 
the stage in the space of seconds, by the pressing 
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MISS FLORA ROBSON AS WILL READ, 
IN “*MARY READ,’’ FIRST PRODUCED 
AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, AND 
TRANSFERRED TO THI PHCENIN 
THEATRE, LONDON, 











SCENE FROM “LADY MACBETH 
OF MZENSK,” THE OPERA BY 
SCHOSTAKOVITCH, AT THE 
OPERA THEATRE, LENINGRAD. 











of a handle is a sight worth seeing. Another 
ingenious apparatus is used for manipu- 
lating the flight of a fairy about the stage. 
It takes three men to work it, and it appears 
safe and strong enough to inspire confidence 
in the most timorous, but the corporeality of 
the German fairy is a fact rather than an 
illusion. 

The keen enthusiasm with which the staff 
show and explain everything is a mark of the 
artistic pride so manifest throughout the 
theatre; or it may be due to good natured 
courtesy towards the foreign visitor. In 
either case it is both admirable and gratifying, 
especially in a country where tipping is more 
the exception than the rule. 
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The highest priced seat is about five marks, 
and every seat in the theatre is bookable, so 
that it is possible to reserve a seat and see a 
show equal to the best London production 
for the modest sum of ten-pence. 

These are simple facts, but they are facts 
which tempt a comparison between Freiburg 
and London. The Germans are said to be a 
musical nation, but is it too much to say that 
the English are less enthusiastic about musical 
and dramatic art? If it is possible for this 
comparatively small Black Forest city of less 
than a hundred thousand people to build and 
support a State Theatre so beautiful and 
perfectly equipped, surely London might 
achieve something on similar lines ? 


AMATEUR DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


By Frank Hickman 


EW keen students of the drama can have 

failed to observe that the average press 
report of amateur dramatic productions dis- 
plays a regrettable ignorance of histrionic art 
and a total lack of constructive criticism, 
while originality on the part of the so-called 
critic often takes the form of wanton mis- 
representation of facts. (I have stessed the 
word average because there are, thank heavens, 
a number of exceptions to this indictment. 
It is more than doubtful, however, whether 
these would fill one whole page of Willing’s 
Press Guide.) 

The fact that the examples available for 
Citation in support of this present view of 
newspaper criticism are manifold, in no wise 
renders the selection of just one or two for 
particular record less depressing. Never- 
theless, a bald statement of opinion is never 
to be encouraged and the work of illustration 
must be done. 

To begin with there is the classic and 
all too-familiar example which in general runs 
something like this: “John Smith in the 
title role, and Mary Jones as Madame X, both 
gave brilliant performances. The play was 
much enjoyed by all. Able support was given 
by Rose Robinson as the maid, Charles Brown 
as the brother,..... ” And the names con- 


tinue unmeaningly until one can conceive no 
greater insult to one’s art than to be included 





in this list of able supporters. What purpose 
does the publication of such rubbish serve ? 
Possibly some un-able supporter might derive 
great satisfaction and encouragement from 
seeing his name appear thus printed in the 
news, but beyond that improbable possibility 
the thing seems entirely beyond comprehension. 
To think that after weeks of rehearsal, weeks 
of memorising, etc., people’s genuine artistic 
efforts could be dismissed with such patronising 
brevity! No outstanding defects, no out- 
standing merits—just brilliant performers and 
able supporters. Production and staging ? 
These must be startling in the extreme before 
those responsible for these important depart- 
ments can expect notice of even the most 
insulting kind. 

It once fell to my lot to take, at extremely 
short notice, the part of Fagin in a dramatized 
version of “Oliver Twist.” The shortness 
of time in fact left no option but for me to 
use the complete stage outfit—costume, wig, 
beard, etc.,—of the incapacitated person 
for whom I was deputising. The physiog- 
nomy and cranium of that individual having 
been cast in a nobler and more generous 
mould than my own, and Dickens having 
favoured the villainous Fagin with abundance 
of hair as well as craft, the disadvantages under 
which I played can be readily appreciated. 
Judge of my surprise, therefore, when the 
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following unqualified eulogy of my performance 
appeared in a paper of no mean repute or 
circulation. ‘‘Mr. Frank Hickman’s portrayal 
of Fagin, the crafty Jew, was masterly.” Of 
course, the final laudatory adjective may have 
connoted the manner in which I succeeded in 
defeating the efforts of the wig to blindfold 
me and of the beard to asphyxiate me, but to 
favour such an interpretation is to presume 
a sense of humour on the part of the critic. 

With regard to the newspaper habit of 
misrepresenting facts for no apparent reason, 
I can best quote from one of the “write-ups” 
which appeared after the initial production 
of one of the most ambitious amateur companies 
in the country. 

“Perhaps knowing the play the audience 
expected to see the company sit at tea drinking 
coloured water instead of tea and toying with 
rubber cakes. But the tea they drank was 
steaming hot, the cakes real. The company 
in fact enjoyed the meal.” 

Real tea and cakes, mark you. How these 
amateurs are improving! But the extraordinary 
thing is that no tea was actually used and not 
even coloured water was drunk in its stead. 
Owing to one of those ghastly mistakes which 
so often occur in the nervous excitement of a 
first-night, the correct quantity of tea-leaves 
was carefully measured into the tea-pot off 
stage, but not the coldest of liquids was 
poured over them ; so that the imbibing part 
of the meal had perforce to be carried through 
on the stage in mime. 

Whether it is that a constant superabundance 
of important news renders the devotion of space 
to the publication of fu// and sincere analyses of 
worthy amateur productions impracticable ; 
or whether it is that the large majority of 
editors are quite blind to the significance of 
the Amateur Movement (forgive the expression) 
in this country, is not altogether certain. 
The fact remains, however, that the “press”, 
whatever other virtues it may possess, cannot 
generally be looked to by amateur dramatic 
companies for intelligent or helpful criticism 
of their work. 

Yet criticism there must be. It is the life- 
blood of a live company. It has the power to 
inspire and sometimes to goad to greater 
effort. It affords the only means whereby the 
actor may see himself as others see him. Nor 
can the importance of criticism to the producer 
be over-emphasised. Criticism for the actors 
is to some extent inherent in his direction 
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throughout rehearsals, but unless special 
provision is made, there is as a rule no one 
to express direct judgment of his producing, 
Many producers become absorbed in the 
numerous details which must be attended to 
in the course of producing any play, and are 
apt to lose sight of the larger issue—the inter- 
pretation of the written word and message 
into the spoken and acted drama; dramatic 
criticism may and should be of the utmost 
value in this direction. 

How, then, is this vital force of criticism 
to be acquired ? 

The British Drama League has anticipated 
the need by establishing an efficient criticism 
service. Normally the League is able to 
arrange for a qualified critic to visit any amateur 
show for a fee of one guinea, plus travelling 
expenses, and afterwards to supply an ex- 
haustive written criticism. In special cases 
the fee may be reduced to ten shillings and 
sixpence. In places far from London effort 
is made to arrange fora critic to attend who is 
resident in a neighbouring town or city, thus 
reducing the cost of the service. In short, 
every effort is made to adapt the arrangements 
to particular needs. 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, moreover, lays 
the greatest stress on the value of the British 
Drama League Festival from the point of view 
of stage criticism. “All the adjudicators,” 
he says, “‘are instructed to regard their duties 
very seriously, and their judgments are in fact 
accompanied by a detailed criticism of the 
plays, delivered in public.” 

Societies presenting plays regularly and 
frequently may not, for economic reasons, 
find it possible to avail themselves of the 
British Drama League’s criticism facilities on 
every occasion. For their consideration I 
would suggest the adoption of their own 
Official Critic, whose duty it would be to 
acquaint himself thoroughly with each play 
chosen for presentation, to attend its perfor- 
mance, and afterwards to submit a detailed 
and impersonal criticism thereof. This 
criticism could be read by the producer to 
the company and discussed at an appoin 
date following the performance. If, as should 
be the case, the criticism were to touch on all 
the main aspects of play presentation— 


Acting, Production, Mounting, Stage Manage- 
ment, etc.,—the company would, by adopting 
the procedure indicated, assimilate the ament- 
ties of a School of Drama. 
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It should not prove too difficult to discover 
someone to act in this capacity of Official 
Critic. The local Librarian or one of the 
literary masters from a nearby school or 
college might very well be willing to fill the 
position if the requirements were clearly 
outlined to them. The main qualifications 
necessary are :— 

1. A good knowledge and an inherent 

love of the drama. 

2. A working knowledge of the practical 

aspects of drama. 

3. A breadth of sympathy combined with 

a certain delicacy of taste. 

Criticism involves the formation and expression 
of a judgment on the qualities and values of 
anything. There is, therefore, need also of 
literary ability in a dramatic critic, and this 
would probably be forthcoming in sufficient 
measure in a person who possessed the attri- 
butes already mentioned. 

It might be a tactful move for the Official 
Critic to remain anonymous as far as the 
general body of the company is concerned, at 
any rate until the conclusion of his term of 
office. 

Criticism is the art of judging the qualities 
and values of an aesthetic expression. This 
combined with the power to offer advice for 
the improvement or perfecting of those 
qualities and values may be termed the art of 
constructive criticism—the criticism that counts 
and is essential to the true and continued 
advancement of art. 

One of the great advantages incident to 
criticism of the type which I have endeavoured 
to suggest is that it may always be tempered 
by a knowledge of the peculiar and insuperable 
difficulties in the way of each production. 
That is to say, the Official Critic would neces- 
sarily become acquainted with the financial 
position of the company, the acting members 
available, the size and limitations of the stage, 
rehearsal facilities, etc., so that his condemna- 
tion, praise, and advice would all Le made in 
the light of prevailing circumstance. 








We have received an announcement of the eighth 
annual London Speech Festival to be held under the 
auspices of the Speech Institute at the Polytechnic Theatre, 
307, Regent Street, London, on Saturday, March 16th. 
It will consist of eleven classes for children from the 
age of 6$ upwards and one of the classes will be for 
Dramatised Ballads. All who are interested are invited 
to attend and day-tickets can be obtained price 1/-, 
from the Speech Institute, 56, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


AMATEUR DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITOR 


AUTHORS AND PRODUCERS 
IR, 

Mr. Long-Innes does a public service by insisting 
that the Producer must not finish on the first night. 

If he,—still more she,—would take the trouble to 
go to the back of each section of the theatre on a few 
successive nights, in order to judge whether he has 
really “‘Produced’”’ the Play so that the audience can hear, 
as well as see it, I believe we should have fewer plays 
prematurely closing down. We cannot all afford stalls, 
or front row of the dress circle, yet it is our due to hear 
the Players wherever we are. 

What of the Author? Mr. Long-Innes does not 
mention him. If the producer belongs to a School 
which came to grief a year or two ago in a University 
Town, and believes that the Author has no place in 
the Theatre once he has provided a few bits of wood out 
of which Manager, Producer, Stage-Manager, Scene 
Painter and Shifter, Light Expert and Actors—will 
construct a magnificent entertainment, he will have no 
say in the Production at all. And perhaps he is, by 
the time some Manager will take his work up, too sick 
to care, if he is raw and inexperienced in the ways of 
the Theatre. 

But when a well-known Dramatist has a Play pro- 
duced, full of new and, to some,—startling ideas, it is 
surely not too much to ask that his most striking lines 
are not “thrown away”’—(tell-tale phrase)—nor the 
leading Actress, accustomed as a rule to be clear and 
audible everywhere, allowed to lose the enduring 
import of original thoughts! And no Author can 
wish to see his Play come off after puzzled audiences 
have reported they could make nothing of it. 

We must suppose that it was all too easy to “guy” 
“Young England,” and bring the West End crowding 
to enjoy, (led by carefully we ““Claques’’) the dis- 
comfiture of various “‘causes,” even to laugh at awoman’s 
most poignant tragedy. We are assured by Mr. Bishop 
that this Play was written in all seriousness. Then 
let us see to it that the Producer is kept in order, lest 
worse befall the already sore beset Craft. 

Yours truly, 
SER10us STUDENT. 


‘ A CORRECTION 
IR, 

In the note on the Essex Drama Society’s production 
of Tolstoy’s ““The Fruits of Enlightenment,” in your 
February issue, it is said that it is being produced 
“under the direction of Mr. Aylmer Maude, the well- 
known translator.” Please correct this, as the play is 
being produced by Miss Jean Kennedy. 

Yours faithfully, 
Great Baddow. AYLMER MauDeE. 
Chelmsford, 
oth February, 1935. 








The new Dramatic Society formed among the staff 
and works people of Messrs. Johnson, Matthey & Co., 
Ltd., of 78, Hatton Gardens, E.C.1, will give their 
first production of four One-Act Plays at the Grafton 
Theatre, London, on Saturday, 16th March. Tickets 
from 1/3 to 5/9 may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary of the Society at the above address. 
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accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in signed articles printed in this Journal. 





AS resolved at the last annual meeting of 
the British Drama League, the four 
Trustees have now been appointed to hold 
the Funds of the League and to be responsible 
for their expenditure. The Trustees are Lord 
Howard de Walden, President of the League ; 
Viscount Esher, Chairman of the Council; 
Mr. Alec L. Rea, Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. 
Kenneth Barnes. The new Trust will bring 
benefit to the League since it gives a legal 
status to our Constitution, which formerly 
had been somewhat vague. Certain changes 
in our Rules have been necessary so as to bring 
them into line with the terms of the Trust. 
These changes are incorporated in the. Rules 
re-printed in this issue of “Drama” so that 
every member may have them for reference 
in their final form. The basic object of the 
League remains as it was: “to promote the 
art of the Theatre and to maintain a right 
relation between the drama and the life of the 
Community.” The methods whereby this 
object is to be attained through “general 
education in relation to the Art of the Theatre” 
are particularly defined in the new Trust, and 
will win, we are sure, general acceptance. 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE NOTES 


Within the next few days every member 
of the League will receive an important an- 
nouncement dealing with the decision of the 
Council to remove the Headquarters of the 
League from Adelphi Terrace to new and more 
commodious premises at 9, Fitzroy Square, 
For some time we have been aware that, even 
apart from our insecurity of tenure at the 
present address, the growth of the Library 
would soon enforce a change. Matters were 
actually brought to a head by the necessity 
of finding new premises for the Costume 
Department. It seemed an excellent oppor- 
tunity to combine all the central activities of 
the League under one roof. A house well 
fitted for this purpose was found in Fitzroy 
Square, and the “move” will take place at the 
end of June. Meanwhile we must claim the 
support of our members in making possible 
this transfer, which we believe will ultimately 
prove of much benefit both to them indi- 
vidually and to the League as a whole. 


a 


The National Theatre figures prominently 
once more not only in the pages of “Drama” 
but in the public press. Lord Lytton has 
initiated a new “Appeal,” and this time on 
such a scale that success should be assured. 
The League’s position is dealt with elsewhere 
in this number, and we have no doubt that the 
vast majority of our members will be solidly 
behind this new enterprise. At the same time 
we should not like it to be thought that 
belief in the need for a National Theatre must 
be taken as a dogmatic test of League mem- 
bership. The views of no less a person than 
our own Hon. Treasurer are well known, and 
there are others to whom “private enterprise” 
is a slogan which commands unquestioning 
loyalty. There is room within the League for 
every shade of opinion if honestly held. We 
would point out, however, to the doubters 
that in the present instance the question of 
State subsidy, or State Control, has not been 
raised. If we ever have a National Theatre 
in this country it looks as though it will 
result from the generosity and faith of indi- 
viduals, which is in the finest sense a form of 
“private enterprise.” 

) 


We desire to congratulate the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society on its Jubilee, 
which has just been celebrated by an excellent 
revival of “Hamlet.” 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“Seven Plays.” By Ernst Toller. John Lane. 8s. 6d. 

“The Theatre.” By Theodore Komisarjevsky. 
John Lane. 3s. 6d. 

“Footlight Reflections.” By 
Samuel French. 2s. 6d. 

“A Guide to Poetry.” 


Albert Douglas. 
By R. L. Mégros. Pitman. 


58. 
“The Mirror of Acting.” 
“Hints for Amateur Actors.” 


By Janet Duff. 
By Conrad C. Carter. 


Warne & Co. : 
“The Production of School Plays.” By Amice 
Macdonell. Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


“Lord Oxford was Shakespeare.”’ By Lieut.-Colonel 
Montagu W. Douglas. Rich & Cowan. 6s. 


“Dale Dramas.” By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. John 
Lane. (No price given). 

“Black Coffee.”” By Agatha Christie. Ashley & 
Son. 2s. 6d. 

“Sweeney Agonistes.” By T. S. Eliot. Faber 
& Faber. 2s. 6d. 

“Goethe.” By S.M. & C.S. Fox. Rich & Cowan. 
1s. 6d. 

“Joyful Mysteries.” By Flora Abigail MacLeod. 
SP-CK. i. 

“The Model Theatre.” By Victor Hembrow. 


The Studio. 1s. 
“Puppets in Schools.” 
Press. 6d. 


By E. May Croft. Dryad 


HE first collected edition of Herr Ernst Toller’s 

plays to appear in England represents with admirable 
fulness the breadth of outlook and capacity for character 
drawing which differentiates the author from many 
others who have dealt, mainly in expressionistic form, 
with the well-nigh unbearable social troubles of our 
times. One or two, the appalling “Hinkemann,” 
much of “Hoopla! Such is life!” “Transfiguration,” 
and, possibly, “‘Masses and Man”? will remain alien from 
the calmer world of English life and character ; but 
“The Machine-Wreckers,” ‘The Blind Goddess,” 
“Draw the Fires” (a tragedy of the German Navy), 
and the scarifying but refreshing “ “Mary Baker Eddy” 
(the only play with a leaven of humour), should have 
a more definite appeal. It explains much in the plays 
when Herr Toller points out that while the ideas 
which those who live close to the workers feel impelled 
to express seem little more than catchwords to “bour- 
geois” critics, the proletariat remains completely un- 
moved by what appears significant to the middle- 
classes. It will be interesting to see the effect upon so 
sensitive a temperament of a prolonged sojourn in a 
land which the author feels has already become a 
second home to him—and where the middle-classes 
still reign in comparative comfort and security. 

Mr. Komisarjevsky’s new book, “The Theatre,” 
is a history of the European stage in which virtually 
every development is dealt with and every famous name 
remembered. The result is a volume packed with 
detail, the most interesting being the record of pro- 
ductions and experiments of which the author has 
personal knowledge. Despite the fact that Mr. 
Komisarjevsky is fully’ conscious of the short-comings 
of some “progressive” work, the book is illuminated 


by the faith and hope of a man whose life is devoted 


to the theatre as an art rather than as a very precarious 
business. “Footlight Reflections’ by Mr. Albert 
Douglas is a book of genial reminiscences which 
contains some fascinating details of the Victorian 
theatre. The profits from the sale of the book will 
be equally divided between The Actor’s Benevolent 
Fund and The Actor’s Orphanage. 

“A Guide to Poetry,” by Mr. R. L. Mégros is a 
somewhat complicated treatise (intended for reciters 
and teachers) on English poetry in relation to the art 
of verse speaking. Every facet of the subject is dis- 
cussed and some valuable information given—but the 
chief delight of the book will be that it introduces or 
re-introduces the reader to so many exquisite poems, 
most of them modern. “The Mirror of Acting” is a 
series of conversations by the authoress and a couple 
called Mr. and Mrs. Blank. Unfortunately, in order 
that Miss Janet Duff can display her extremely compre- 
hensive knowledge of the technique of acting, Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank’s minds have to be as negligible as their 
name. Eventually, Mr. Blank is compelled to confess 
that he feels an ass: we have felt even more strongly 
than this about him forsometime. “Hints for Amateur 
Actors,” in a “Recreation” book series. is hardly sug- 
gestive of a valuable addition to an actor’s library, but 
Mr. Conrad C. Carter’s information and advice are as 
sound as they are salutary. In ““The Production of 
School Plays” Mrs. Lee (Amice Macdonell) deals very 
fully with the subject, combining her knowledge with 
zeal and optimism ; the latter leading her to consider 
that plays such as ‘‘Macbeth,” “‘Romeo and Juliet” or 
“Riders to the Sea” can be tackled successfully by 
youthful actors if given the right training. 

The strange problems surrounding the life and works 
of Shakespeare are the basis of Lt.-Col. Montagu 
W. Douglas’ book “Lord Oxford was Shakespeare.” 
No stone is left unturned, no possibly perplexing 
allusion left unexplained, and the simplest lines in the 
plays are called upon to prove either that they were 
written by Lord Oxford, or by a group of friends, or, 
in the case of “Coriolanus,” by a woman. Less and 
less, nowadays, are we allowed to ascribe to the poor 
“Stratford rustic” anything in the nature of genius ; 
although quotations from the plays might often seem 
to prove t and nothing more—or less. Un- 
fortunately, it is true that genius does not entirely 
explain the Shakespearean mystery, hence zealous if 
mainly unconvincing books such as this. 

“Dale Dramas” by Miss Dorothy Una Ratcliffe are 
remarkable for a deep sense of the beauty and strange- 
ness of moorland life, which the illustrations emphasise. 
Some of the tiny plays should be useful for village groups 
in search of new material. The historical play “Mary 
of Scotland in Wensleydale” as well as “‘Time,” a 
charming fantasy for children, are included in the 
volume. “‘Black Coffee’? by Miss Agatha Christie is a 
murder play in which characterization would seem to 
count more than mystery. It being clear from the 
first who the real criminal is, the main interest consists 
in watching the redoubtable Hercule Poirot outwit 
the usual collection of incompetent schemers. 
“Sweeney Agonistes” consists of two startling portions 
of “an Aristophanic Melodrama” by Mr. T. 5. Eliot 
They are fascinating—while they last; but lucky is 
the author whose tiniest “fragments” can thus attain 
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the dignity 
the authors of “‘Goethe,”’ do not attempt to present an 
all-round portrait of the great genius in their four-act 


of book form. Mr. S. M. and C. S. Fox, 


play. But they have written an interesting and, at the 
a exciting drama, which, however far removed 
from the tremendous — and personalities of which 
it treats, manages to be neither unconvincing or dull. 
“‘Joyful Mysteries” is a well written pageant of the 
Nativity in which the authoress, Miss Flora Abigail 
MacLeod shows so excellent a sense of colour and 


EASTER 


RECENT BOOKS 


AT 


decoration that the performances must have resembled 
the glowing frescos of Fra Angelico. 

“The Model Theatre” by Mr. Victor Hembrow 
should fulfil its purpose of providing entertainment for 
leisure hours as it shows how to make a tiny theatre, 
complete with some attractive scenes. A somewhat 
similar book is the Dryad leaflet “Puppets in Schools,” 
which contains interesting information (with illustra- 
tions) on the subject of the making and working of 
puppets by children. 


SEVILLE 


By Cecily Radford 


An article of topical interest to those who may be contemplating an Easter holiday abroad this year. 


EVILLE at Easter in 1934 presented 
some interesting but widely different 
forms of the Religious Drama. 

Side by side with the traditional processions 
(revived for the first time since the Republic) 
there was running at the Teatro Cervantes 
Don Jose Peman’s play on the life of St. Francis 
Xavier, El Divino Impaciente. While at 
the cinemas The Sign of the Cross (if not 
exactly either drama or religion) gained much 
from being spoken in a Latin language, and 
from the comments of the audience familiar 
with the street life and intelligently critical of 
the Games, while they contemned the morals, 
of Nero’s Rome. 

“The Divine Impatient” (what a pity this 
is not English—an American might perhaps 
translate it ““God’s Hustler”) is a very different 
piece of work. One of the hero-plays now 
popular everywhere, written in verse that rings 
with conviction. The young author’s first 
play, it has had to be heavily pruned for the 
stage, but it made a great sensation on its first 
appearance in Madrid a few months before, not 
unconnected of course with its religious and 
political implications. 

To a stranger, the play needs no adventitious 
recommendation when acted as it was in 
Seville. Even if the machinery of production 
creaks a little as it follows the Saint’s evangel- 
isation of the East, the worldling is moved to 
envy the adventurous life of the man of God, 
who possesses the world, because he has no 
personal ambition. 

The processions which take place several 
times in Holy Week and at 3 a.m. on Good 
Friday are among the things that draw strangers 
to Seville from all the world or at least (in 
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1934 strangers were in the minority) from all 
the Spains. Not that Easter processions are 
peculiar to Seville, but like many Spanish 
things they reach a climax in the city that for 
so long controlled all the wealth of the Indies. 

The stringent condemnation of religious 
plays in churches by Alfonso the Wise (1274) 
may have done something to turn religious 
pageantry in Spain in this direction, and Seville 
has been fortunate from the sixteenth century 
onwards in a school of sculptors to make 
Pasos (life size images of the Chief Actors in 
the Passion) and wealthy Guilds to maintain 
them. 

It is recorded that Montanez, the maker of 
the magnificent image of Our Lord of Great 
Power in His Destitution, used every Holy 
Week to go out and meet it by a different route, 
wondering that he himself could have made 
such a marvel. The conventions of this 
sculpture are strange to us, made for movement 
rather than repose, realistic as Hermione’s 
statue and dressed with a care and love that 
sometimes destroys dramatic illusion. The 
clothing is on the whole classical, with the 
Virgins (loved by the crowd) in a modified 
seventeenth century dress verging (as in some 
of Zurbaran’s pictures) on the Victorian. 
The Eastern element is supplied by the singing. 
Saetas (four-lined songs) impromptu or by 
recognised poets, burst out from single voices 
along the route of the procession, beginning 
with a heart-tearing Ay/ the very wail of the 
Daughters of Jerusalem. 

In spite of ill-spelt notices scrawled on 
walls that the Administration is wasting 
thousands on Holy Week while workmen 
starve, it must be a harvest for the florists and 
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candlemakers, not to speak of the unseen 
bearers of the great platforms, heavy with 
ancient silverwork, that support the Pasos. 
Members of each Guild, robed and hooded in 
their appropriate colours (blue and purple for 
the Holy Family, white and rose for Our Lady 
of the Incarnation, white and green for Our 
Lady of Hope or black and purple for Our 
Saviour of the Good End) walk beside the 
images of their devotion. The jolly little 
wotking men one saw pressing the Guild 
chapels earlier in the day must be changed into 
these dignified Penitents. There is much 
animation (to give the occasion its highest 
praise in Spanish) not always reverence ac- 
cording to English ideas, but genuine enthus- 
iasm for these treasures which are Everyman’s 
even in hungry Andalucia, where the spoils 
of the rich are proving as hard to come by as 
those golden cities of the Indians, hidden by 
enchantment in Mexico. 

To us whose ancestors perhaps did an in- 
voluntary service to Spanish Art by occasionally 
diverting the plate-fleet, or (again unwillingly) 
figured in another procession outside the walls 
of Seville in a red and yellow San Benito, there 
is much food for thought as we seat ourselves 
with incorrigible punctuality on our appointed 
chairs. 

Friendly conversation and insistent offers 
of refreshment beguile our waiting in the 
Square of the Republic, which was of the 
Constitution the other day, and Royal before 
that, since St. Ferdinand took it from those 
Almoravides and Almohades whose black 
and white cloaks “like sea-gulls or swallows” 
floated with the grace of the penitent’s robes, 
or the togas of the earlier Forum Romanum. 
And the converted Giralda and the impartial 
Moon are watching too. 

The Good Friday service in Seville Cathedral 
has all the beauty of El Greco’s Burial of the 
Count of Orgaz without its limitations, and it 
was almost a relief to find the exquisite figure 
of Our Lady of Hope (called La Macarena from 
the poor quarter where it graces the Parish 
Church) had taken refuge there, from a shower 
of rain. Set about with all the carnations 
tapers and silverwork that filled the narrow 
streets, it had shrunk to the dimensions of 
a small side altar in that enormous building 
which an unknown architect and a Dean and 
Chapter who had Faith built for the use of 
some creature larger than man. Or was it 

or his own unfettered spirit ? 


EASTER AT SEVILLE 


ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 

The International One-Act Play Theatre ate sus- 

nding their Sunday Night performances of triple 

ills at the Kingsway Theatre in order to reorganise 
and to give attention to their One-Act Play Competition. 
A new policy of one performance each month is in 
process of preparation. 

The next programme to be presented will consist of 
an entirely new play in rhymed couplets by John 
Drinkwater with Miss Margaretta Scott playing the 
leading role; “The Dumb Wife of Cheapside” by 
Ashley Dukes, and that brilliant little comedy, ““Gallant 
Cassian” by Arthur Schnitzler. The date of this perform- 
ance, by a full West-End cast, will be announced later. 

Meanwhile all communications as to membership 
and bookings should be addressed to The International 
One-Act Play Theatre, 9, Wardour Street, W.1. 


A NEW RUSSIAN OPERA 

On another page of this issue will be found a repro- 
duction of a scene from the opera of “Lady Macbeth 
of Mzensk” which will form an important feature of 
the forthcoming Music and Arts Festival at Leningrad 
from June 1st - roth. 

In January, 1865, under the editorship of M. F. 
Dostoevsky, the great Russian novelist, the magazine 
“Epoch” published a novel by N. S. Leskoff, called 
Lady Macbeth of Mzensk. ‘The title of the novel 
indicates that the author was treating his heroine 
ironically. He wanted to show what kind of demon- 
iacal natures like Lady Macbeth’s could be found in 
Russia, and especially in places like the Oriel district. 
Despite his irony, the novel was so great a success that 
it has never gone out of print. 

The famous artist, B. M. Kustodieff illustrated the 
novel. In 1927 the story was filmed, and finally the 
most talented composer in Soviet Russia, Dmitri 
Schostakovitch, was attracted by the dramatic story. 

In Schostakovitch’s opera there is perfect blending of 
subject, music and production, which has been com- 
pared to that found in the Pushkin-Mousorgsky opera, 
Boris Godounov. 








LATEST RELEASES. 


This month, Messrs. Samuel French announce an 
important release in “Richard of Bordeaux,” by Gordon 
Daviot. The play is in two parts and has twelve scenes 
in all; and the cast numbers twenty-nine with six 
women’s parts. 

Other releases from the same publishers are :— 
“Widows Might,” a farcical comedy in three acts by 
Frederick Jackson, and “Behold We Live” by John 
Van Druten. The first play has a small cast of four 
men and three women, and is set in one interior scene 
throughout, with a performing royalty of two guineas. 
Van Druten’s play has a cast of four women and four 
men, and has but one change of scene. 

An acting edition of ““The Cradle Song”’ has just been 
published at the price of 2s. by Messrs. Samuel French,Ltd. 








RECITAL BY MISS FOGERTY. 

Miss Elsie Fogerty (C.B.E., L.R.A.M.) is giving @ 
Recital of Religious Verse, at the Wigmore Hall, 
London, on Sunday, March 31st, at 8.15 p.m. 

Tickets from Miss Forwood, 43, Courtiield Road, 
S.W.7 (10/6 5/9, 2/6). 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


TRIBUTE TO 
SIR PHILIP BEN GREET. 


On November ist, 1934, Sir Philip Ben Greet com- 
pleted fifty-five years on the stage. Fifty-five years— 
a unique anniversary. The O.P. Club, together with 
firiends of Sir Philip, have decided that this birthday 
shall be worthily honoured for this long and selfless 
service has always been devoted to the best interests of 
the theatre. His name is familiar as a household word 
to play-goers in England and America. His work has 
not been confined to London. Schools, colleges, 
universities, village halls—where-ever a stage could 
be set, there has he produced his companies. How 
many there must be fo first experienced the magic of 
Shakespeare and the glory of our language through his 
efforts. No man has done more to foster the open-air 
theatre, ever pitching his tent with the faith of the 
enthusiast, taking the best of our English Drama to the 
country-side. The pursuit of ideals, culture and beauty 
has been his steadfast purpose. From his school some 
of the most distinguished members of the profession 
have graduated. The King has been pleased to recog- 
nise his splendid service. Fifty-five years and still 
in harness] A Fund has been opened to which every 
play-goer, everyone who prizes his life-work is invited 
to contribute. We cannot repay in full the debt but 
we can offer a worthy token of our gratitude and 
appreciation to a “‘very parfait gentil Knight.” It 
will be presented to him at a Tribute Dinner under 
the auspices of The O.P. Club on Sunday, March 31st, 
of which details will be announced later. 

Cheques should be crossed Barclays Bank, Piccadilly, 
and made payable to “The Sir Philip Ben Greet Fund” 
and all remittances addressed to—Thos. Downey 
(Hon. Sec.), The O.P. Club, 3, King William Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 

GrorGE F. Hoan, 
President. 


CHILDREN AT THE EVERYMAN THEATRE, 
HAMPSTEAD. 


At a Sunday afternoon show on February the 3rd, 
atranged by the students of the Everyman Theatre 
School, an outstanding performance was given by the 
little pupils of Enid M. Hermes, in scenes from “‘Alice 
in Wonderland.” ‘“‘Alice” herself, aged ten, looked as 
if she had come straight out of the book ; she spoke 
and acted with perfect confidence, though only a first- 
term pupil. So excellent were the costumes and the 
stage-setting, that when the curtain rose on the Trial 
of the Knave of Hearts, the audience burst into applause. 
The preliminary scene with the Mock Gurtle and The 
Gryphon, was played with a brisk and intelligent humour 
remarkable in such young children, and their diction 
was clear and decisive throughout ; and the Trial scene 
was a veritable triumph. Enid Hermes is at once an 
artist, a trained speaker, and a musician; and one 
seldom sees such real technique in speech, gesture, and 
acting, combined with spontaneous, natural enjoyment, 
as was shown by her pupils—mostly mites of eight to 
ten years old. 

M.A. P. 
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THE KNEBWORTH PLAYERS. 


For their 1934 productions, the Knebworth Players 
gave “Autumn Crocus” by C. L. Anthony in April, 
and “To have the Honour” in December. 

“Autumn Crocus” is one of the most difficult pro- 
ductions the Society has undertaken. The story, 
which is slight in the extreme, calls for even more than 
the usual depth of sincerity from the principal characters 
if it is not to degenerate into bathos. The scenery, 
one interior and two exteriors, also calls for much work 
and planning, but every piece was designed and made 
by the members. The scene on the mountain side 
although playing for only about twelve minutes meant 
a great deal of work, including a large scenic back- 
cloth, but the result (and the reception) made it all well 
worth while. Although space off-stage is limited, 
and the pitched roof of the hall does not permit of any 
“flying” none of the three changes took more than 
ten minutes. 

“To have the Honour” by A. A. Milne, is a more 
sophisticated type of play, depending on its smart 
dialogue for its appeal rather than on situations, but 
for this very reason a high standard of acting was 
again called for or the play would have dragged. Only 
one scene was needed, an interior, and a very smart 
and modern lounge was designed and made by the 
members. 

The Society is prosperous and successful, and a good 
standard in popular productions is being maintained 
in spite of the serious technical difficulties under which 
the Stage Management has to work. 


ST. HELENS N.A.L.G.O. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, February 6th and 7th, 
this Society gave a courageous and very successful 
performance of Galsworthy’s “The Roof.” The 
production was an excellent example of what amateurs 
can stage by simple means, hard work, skilful plannin; 
by the producer, and much enthusiasm on the part 
everyone. It was not perfect, it had its small delays, and 
moments of roughness, but it was essentially alive, 
and had obviously been worked out with a most 
scrupulous attention to detail : the timing was excel- 
lent, and the complicated exits and entrances were 
carried through without a hitch. 

The settings were suitable, and the corridors were 
well contrived. The lighting was good too, except for 
a tendency of the fire-flame light to appear too suddenly 
and steadily at the end of each scene ; one could have 
wished it to be a little more wavery and unsteady, 
so as to give the effect of the upward thrust of the 
flames. 

The general pacing of the acting was good, and 
there was very little flagging, though one or two scenes 
would have been better for some slight speeding up. 
With such a large team there must of necessity be 
degrees of dramatic accomplishment, but what some 
the lesser-trained members of the cast lacked in technical 
ability, they made up in team-work, and that is surely 
what a good and serious-minded company is right in 
aiming for. 
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THE TRIAL SCENE FROM “‘ALICE 
IN WONDERLAND,” PLAYED BY 
CHILDREN AND PRODUCED BY 
MRS. HERMES AT THE EVERY- 
MAN THEATRE, LONDON, 





ANGELS IN THE FINAL CHORUS 
OF “‘EVERYMAN”’ GIVEN BY THE 
PAINSWICK PLAYERS AT PAINS- 
WICK, (GLOS.) FEB. 1934. 














Among the very good individual performances stand 
out Mr. Antony Hewitt’s sympathetic and careful 
study of “Gustave,” Miss Marie Pritchard’s sensitive 
and efficient ‘“‘Nurse,” and the two jolly children 
played by Miss Kathleen Lloyd and Miss Dorothea 
Williams. 

The N.A.L.G.O. is very lucky in the possession of 
so able a producer, stage director, and actor as Mr. 
Antony Hewitt, who, with his clever and enthusiastic 
cast and helpers, brought so difficult a play as “‘The 
Roof” to a successful performance. 

“Seven Women,” by Sir J. M. Barrie, preceded 
the Galsworthy play. It is a rather fragile trifle, and 
did not receive such confident treatment at the hands 
of the players as did ““The Roof.” 

An admirable little orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. H. Lowe, F.R.C.O., played with sweetness and 
animation during the intervals. ee ih de 


HULL: 


At the Church Institute, Hull, on the 21st January, 
the Rhodian Readers gave a public reading of Carlo 
Goldoni’s ““The New House,” The play was trans- 
lated by Mr. C. H. Cocking, a local linguist who is 
achieving more than a local reputation as an authority 
on Goldoni, having translated “‘Daughters are Dutiful” 
both for the “‘Unnamed”’ Society of Manchester, and 
the “Hull Playgoers.” In addition Mr. Cocking was 
responsible for the production in Italy some time ago 
of the “Skin Game,” and the “Tempest,” as being two 
representative English plays. 

Mr. Cocking has also translated numerous Spanish 
and Danish plays into English. The “New House” is 
amixture of the harlequinade and the “‘straight”’ drama, 
and is a delightful example of Goldoni in his finest 
comic vein advancing the Commedia dell Arte. 

Anzoletto (Mr. Ernest Rhodes), Uncle Cristoforo 
(Mr. D. Monson), Lucietta (Miss K. Pincheon and 
Checca (Miss M. Maizels) were outstanding. 

One awaits this Society’s “‘first time in England” 
production of the above play with interest. - 


HARLEQUINS CLUB: 


On February 18th at the Webber Douglas Theatre, 
London, the Harlequins Club performed “Time is a 
Dream” by H. R. Lenormand, and “Happy Death, Ltd.” 
by F. Sladen-Smith. 

“Time is a Dream” is a difficult play for amateurs. 
Its theme is wholly psychological and the dialogue is 
literary in tone. This can only be made dramatically 
effective by a rare lightness and variety of technique. 
The small cast played, however, with a complete under- 
standing of the meaning of the play which impressed 
the audience. Among the smaller parts, Miss Jill 
England was a delightful Mrs. Beunke, and Mr. G. 
Middleditch an imposing Saidyah. ‘The three longer 
parts were pitched, perhaps, in too quiet a key, but as 
before mentioned, never fell below the necessary 
level of accomplishment. 

In “Happy Death Ltd.” the company had an easier 
task, although this is not to say that a less experienced 
band of players would not have made the play far less 
amusing than it was on this occasion. utstanding 
performances were given by Miss Anne Wilson as Miss 
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Parsley, Mr. Granville Fearon as the Bishop, and by 
Mr. Clifford Boulter as Bates. The play itself shows 
the author, Mr. Sladen-Smith, in one of his most 
characteristic and successful moods as a dramatist. 

The production of both plays by Iris Capell was 
excellent, and the scene of “Happy Death Ltd.” par- 
ticularly effective. In short, this is just the kind of 
programme which should be undertaken by an ex- 
perienced and enterprising amateur society. 


BOOK TRADE OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


On February 15th and 16th, The Book Trade Oper- 
atic and Dramatic Society presented “Mariners” by 
Clemence Dane, at the Millicent Fawcett Hall, West- 
minster. 

On the whole the production was a smooth and 
effective one, although the first act and the second 
scene of Act III. had a marked tendency to drag. There 
were several notably good performances, that of the 
— Mr. Alex Reeve as the “Rev. Benjamin Cobb” 

ing outstandingly so. The secnes between “‘Cobb” 
and his shrewish wife in the second act were beauti- 
fully played by both—a really fine and moving piece 
of acting—although the latter was not quite so effective 
in her later scenes. Another fine portrayal was “‘Joan 
Shepparley,” which was a splendidly conceived and 
sensitive rformance. ‘“‘Lady Said,” “Sir James 
Fouler,” “Ann Shepparley,” and “Gerry,” all received 
effective treatment, but of the minor parts “Mrs. 
Bewley” was the most effective piece of characterisation. 

Some of the male members of the cast were inclined 
to be rather too confidential, while many were guilty 
of the fault of standing square to the audience. Gener- 
ally speaking, make-up was far from good, especially 
that of the men who looked “grubby” from the front. 
Of the women, the make-up of “Lily Cobb” was far 
too heavy. 


LONDON EASTER SCHOOL. 


The programme of the London Easter School (April 
4th to 14th, at King’s College of Social Science) is now 
ready, and is a particularly interesting one. Mr. John 
Gielgud has kindly promised to open the school, and 
give an inaugural address. In the Day Course, as well 
as Miss Margaret Webster’s rehearsals, there will be 
a series of classes in Period Movement, Period Dancing, 
and Mime, by Miss Isabel Chisman; and group- 
rehearsals of scenes from well-known plays will be 
conducted in the afternoons by Mr. John Izon, Mr. 
Middleditch, Miss Kelly, and Miss Mackenzie. There 
will be a special lecture by Mr. Whitworth on Play- 
writing, and by Mr. Rodney Bennett on School Play 
Production. The Evening Sessions at week-ends 
will include lectures from Mr. Marshall, one of which 
will be given at the Gate Theatre, and also from Miss 
Webster, and classes in Speech, Movement and Make-up 
from the other members of the staff. In the second 
half of each evening, Mr. Marshall will give Demon- 
stration-rehearsals of modern plays. Residential ac- 


commodation is provided for students at the College, 
and visits to theatres will be arranged as in former 
years. All particulars may be had from the Schools’ 
Organiser, British Drama League. 
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RULES OF THE BRITISH DRAMA 
LEAGUE 


Incorporating the Village Drama Society. 


I. 


Il. 


TITLE OF THE LEAGUE 
The name of the League to be “The British Drama League.” 


OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE 

The object of the League as set out in a Trust Deed executed on the 19th day of December, 
1934 is as follows :—“The promotion in Great Britain (and throughout the British 
Empire) of general education in relation to the Art of the Theatre (hereinafter called 
“the general purpose of the League”) and in particular (subject always to the general 
purpose of the League) inter alia to promote a national festival of community drama, 
to support village drama, to organise drama schools, to organise dramatic competitions, 
lectures, conferences and exhibitions of theatrical art, to maintain a magazine, to main- 
tain libraries of books and documents relating to drama, to make available to members, 
either by sale or hire, costumes, books, plays, pamphlets and documents, gramophone 
records, and other publications relating to the art of the theatre at as low a price, as may 
be, having regard to the expenses incurred by the League in relation thereto, and to 
acquire by purchase or to rent suitable premises for the general purpose of the League 
including therein the provision of meeting places for members.” 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership of the League shall be open to all persons who are concerned with 
the general purpose of the League. Membership shall be acquired by the payment of 
an annual subscription, which payment shall be taken as signifying the subscribers’ 
agreement with the Rules of the League. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(a) By INprvipuAL MEMBERSHIP 

The annual subscription shall be {£1 1s., which shall entitle a Member to the 
receipt of the League’s Monthly Magazine, to a vote at General Meetings, and to 
the right to form affiliated Groups. 

(6) By Group MEMBERSHIP 

Any Organisation of not less than ten persons may become affiliated to the League on 
payment of an annual subscription of {1 1s. As an affiliated Organisation it shall, 
in the person of its duly nominated representative, acquire and exercise all the privileges 
afforded by the League. Societies in villages of not more than 4,000 inhabitants may 
affiliate to the League on the terms of the agreement with the Village Drama Society, 
which have been deposited in the offices of the League. 

The policy and management of an affiliated Organisation shall, subject to these rules, 
be left entirely in its own hands. 

ANNUAL SuBsCRIPTIONS, whether of individuals or of Organisations shall be payable 
in advance to the Hon. Treasurer of the League. Subscriptions become due on 
January 1st or June 30th. Notice of resignation of membership or of affiliation 
shall be sent to the Secretary in writing one calendar month before the expiration 
of the subscription, otherwise the membership shall be held to be continued, 
and the member or Organisation shall be liable to pay the subscription for the 
following twelve months. 

HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 

Persons who have rendered conspicuous service to the Art of the Theatre may be 
elected Honorary Members by a vote of the Council. 

CANCELLATION OF MEMBERSHIP 

Any member or Organisation whose conduct shall be deemed by the Council to 
be opposed to the interests of the League may be struck off the List of Members, 
upon which the subscription for the year shall be returned. But any member, of 
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Organisation shall have the right to appeal against such a decision to the next 
General Meeting of the League, on the requisition, to be made within a month 
of the decision, in the case of members, of at least ten fellow-members ; or, in 
the case of an Organisation on the requisition of the Secretaries of at least five 
other affiliated organisations. Pending the next General Meeting, the member- 
ship in question shall be held to be in suspense. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE LEAGUE 
(2) Subject to the provisions of the above-mentioned Trust Deed, the Government of 
the League and the disposition of its Funds shall be in the hands of the Council, which 
shall consist of the President and 31 elected members. ‘Twenty-one members of the 
Council shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting in accordance with Section b. 
With a view to providing for extra-~Metropolitan representation on the Council ten ad- 
ditional members shall be elected in the manner provided for in Section i. 


(b) The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Council and shall 
hold office for one year, and shall be eligible for re-election. 


(c) The Council shall also elect from their own number an Hon. Treasurer, who 
shall hold office for one year and be eligible for re-election; and appoint a 
Director and/or Secretary (Honorary or otherwise) who may or may not be one 
of their own number. 


(2) The Council may appoint committees or sub-committees for special objects 
from their own body, with or without the addition of others, and shall define their 
duties and powers—the Chairman of the Council, Hon. Treasurer and the 
Secretary (Honorary or otherwise) to be an ex-officio member of any such 
committee. 


(e) The Council shall be empowered to make by-laws, but such by-laws must be 
ratified at the next ensuing General Meeting of the League, for incorporation 
in the Rules of the League, if approved. 


({) The Council shall meet at least four times in each year, and on other occasions 
when summoned by the Secretary. Eight members of the Council shall form a 
quorum. The Secretary shall give to each member seven days’ notice of 
meeting and the nature of the business to be discussed, but the accidental 
omission to give such notice, or the non-recepit of such notice, shall not invalidate 


the proceedings of the Council. 


(g) The Council may co-opt members to fill any vacancies on the Council, but 
such co-opted members must retire for re-election at the next ensuing General 
Meeting; and at each Annual General Meeting one-third of the duly elected 
members under Section 4 must retire and the whole of the members under 
Section #. Any retiring members shall be eligible for re-election. 


(4) All nominations for vacancies on the Council of members elected at the Annual 
General Meeting shall be in writing, signed by two members of the League as 
proposer and seconder, and accompanied by the consent in writing of the 
candidate to serve as a member of the Council if elected. The nomination and 
consent must be sent to the Secretary on or before June 1st in each year. 


(i) The election of the additional ten members of the Council representing 
extra-Metropolitan areas shall be carried out in the following way :—Excluding 
London and Middlesex, five Areas shall be constituted with five Area Committees to be 
recognised by the Council. Each Area Committee shall have the right to nominate one 
representative on the Council. A second representative for each Area shall be elected 
by Ballot papers distributed from the offices of the League. Each affiliated organisation 
and individual member shall be entitled to nominate one candidate. Each affiliated 
Society and individual member to have one vote. Nominations must be sent to the 
Secretary of the League on or before May rst in each year. 


(f) Any member of the Council who does not attend at least one Council Meet- 
ing in any one year shall automatically cease to be a member. The Council, 


It! 


however, reserves the right to recommend such member’s re-election at the ne 
Annual Meeting should they think fit to do so. 


(4) The Council shall have power to appoint such paid officers as it thinks fit. © 


VII. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Each year the Council shall summon a Conference to consist of two delegat 
from each affiliated organisation. It shall also be open to individual member 
It shall be held in some convenient place which shall be decided upon if possik 
at the previous Conference. Affiliated organisations and individual membeg 
shall be entitled, upon giving one month’s notice in writing to the Secretary ¢ 
the League, to bring before the Conference any questions affecting the League’ 
development and the drama in general for the purpose of moving resolutios 
upon them. F 
The Chairman of the Conference, who shall have been appointed beforehand by 
the Council, may in his discretion admit other matters to the Agenda. Each 
organisation and individual present may cast one vote. The resolutions of th 
Conference shall be considered forthwith by the Council, and failing adoptionj 
they shall be referred to the next Annual General Meeting. 

GENERAL MEETINGS. 
(a) There shall be an Annual General Meeting of the League held in London on @ 
date before the last day of June in each year, to be fixed by the Council, for 
purposes of : 

(1) Receiving the Report of the Council. 

(2) Receiving the Statement of Accounts. 

(3) Electing Auditors. 

(4) Filling up vacancies in the Council, whether caused by retirement in rotatiom) 

or otherwise. 
(5) Considering and, if necessary, taking action with reference to any busines$ 
or motion of which due notice has been given. 

Any member desirous to bring forward any business at such meeting shall give 
notice thereof to the Council on or before the first day of June. 
(4) Not less than fourteen days’ notice of every General Meeting, specifying thé 
place, the day, and the hour of the meeting, and in the case of special business the} 
general nature of the business to be transacted thereat, shall be given to eack 
affiliated Society and member at his last known address in the United Kingdom) 
in such form and manner as the Council may from time to time prescribe, buf 
the accidental omission to give such notice to, or the non-receipt of such notice 
by, any member shall not invalidate the proceedings of any General Meeting, 
(¢) The Council of the League shall, by a vote of the majority of their full numbe: 
or on receipt of a requisition signed by at least fifteen members, direct the 
Secretary to convene a Special General Meeting of the members for the considera# 
tion of any urgent matter, and the resolutions adopted at such meetings shall 
have the same force as if adopted at the Annual General Meeting. ; 
(d) Every General Meeting of the League shali be presided over by the President,y 
or in his absence by one of the Vice-Presidents to be elected by the Council, or if 
their absence the meeting shall elect its own chairman. The chairman presiding 
at any meeting shall have an original and also a casting vote. 
(e) The decision of a majority of the members present at a General Meeting and 
actually voting shall be decisive. The vote shall be taken by ballot if demanded 
by a majority of those present. Ten members personally present shall form 
quorum. No alteration of these rules shall be made except at a General Meeting, 
and no rule shall be proposed for adoption at a General Meeting which is inconsistent 
with the General Purpose of the League. 
DISSOLUTION OF THE LEAGUE. 
The League shall not be dissolved without the assent ot a majority of two-thirds) 
of the members present at a General Meeting, and at least sixty days’ notice shall 
be given to the members of any proposal to dissolve the League. 
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ST. rans, rerum 


on Street, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of Epitn Nevit1e 


Producer and Manager Ross Pezaro 


MARCH PERFORMANCES, 1935 
Fresh ‘Fields 


The Danwe 
Dance of Life 


Hoot 1sth and 16th 


ze, 22nd and 





Ivor Novello 
Hermon Ould 
Stephen Phillips 
sand end ard Holiday Walter Ferris 


sa 8 ie Rowse . John Drinkwater 


Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6 Admission 74. 
Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays 15/- & 12/6 





Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur R ry Company, and for 
Inetrumen ts for Theatre Orchestra. 

Sead stamp for prospectus te: 


Zee Reatnes: SS. a. Saneme People’s Theatre, Ltd., at 
the abeve address interviews by appoimtment 








LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, 
AND 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


innevens Vacation School of Dramatic Production, 
wea emoeet, April 18th to 28th. 

i held in actual Theatre under 

—— cor i types of Fi of F ong’ ced. Acting 


pene ane wy Public Fee, Three 


OWWeck-end Course of Dramatic Production now 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, Membership 
time. Sorte’ Cams Fee 24 Guineas. Single Session 
_ Stage Costumes, all i 
» available bah at 


scl by expert 


Subscription of s/-. F Advisory 
mess parti ea ‘een, Citizen Bareet. Bath, 
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“The Greater Law ”’ 


A SERIOUS COMEDY IN ONE ACT 
By Leonard White 
(Prize winning play in. London C.H.A. = Cena 
One-Ast Play competition ; it we vee 
p> nasa, Bh , the RA P, S 2 bn 
Citizen Prayers, and broadcast three times.) 
7M. 4F: 40 minutes. 


1s. 1d. nett (post free) from: 
British Drama League Bookshop ; 
or from the Publishers : 
H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 31, Museum Street, W.C.1. 





British Drama League 


LONDON 
EASTER DRAMA 
SCHOOL 


(RESIDENTIAL) 


April 4th to 14th 


at 


KING’S COLLEGE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8 
Special EVENING Sessions at Week-Ends 


Staff and Lecturers will include: 
Miss MARGARET WEBSTER 
Mr. NORMAN MARSHALL 

Miss ISABEL CHISMAN 
Mr. ANGUS WILSON 


Inaugural Address by 
Mr. JOHN GIELGUD 


Prospectus and all particulars from the Schools 
Organizer, British Drama League, 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2. 











All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.) 














SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT _ ; q 
Chas. H. FOX Limited 

Theatrical Costumiers C Wig Makers, { 
184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telegrams: Theatricals, Westcent, London. Telephone: Holborn 9557-8. 





OWING TO EXTENSIVE INCREASE IN BUSINESS 
HAVE NOW ACQUIRED THE ABOVE PREMISES. 





COSTUMES FOR :— 


“NINA ROSA” “RIO RITA” 
“BALL AT THE SAVOY” “SUNNY” 
“STAND UP AND SING” “THAT’S A GOOD GIRL” 





WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 











BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


BOOKSHOP 


FOR QUICK SERVICE PLAYS AND BOOKS SUPPLIED 4 
’Phone :- TEM. 8507 AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE — 


8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 








Manager: MICHAEL WATTS. Technical Advisers: 88THER WHITEHOUSE, WALTER HUDD. ff 


DO YOU SELL THE PLAYS YOU WRITE ? 


They may lack very little to make them a success, 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and 
suggest how you may remedy its faults. We can 
revise the dialogue, or Peano a the construction. 


If a play can be made marketable, we can belp. 
“PLAY-DOCTORS” 


15 Gloucester Mansions, 1404 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, London, W.C.z2. 








Printed by Guo. B. Corroes & Co., Led., Croydon, — 
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